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PROSPECTUS. 


In pursuance of the object for which the Rhode-Island Institute of In- 
struction was established, “the improvement of public schools and other 
means of popular education in this State,” arrangements have been made 
to publish during the winter of 1845-6, a Paper to be called the Journa.- 
OF THE Ruope-Istanp INsTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION. 

The Editorial ne gern will be under the care of Henry Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The Business Department will be under the superintendence of Thomas 
C. Hartshorn, to whom all orders for the paper, and subscriptions for the 
same, should be addressed. 

The first number of the ‘Journal will be issued in November, and its 
publication will be continued thereafter on the 1st and 15th of each month, 
until the volume is completed by the publication of twelve numbers. 

Each number will contain at least sixteen pages in an octavo form, and 
in addition, from time to time, will be published an Exrra, contain- 
ing official circulars, notices of school meetings and other educational 
movements ; and one of a series of “ Educational Tracts,” prepared by 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The volume, including the Extras and Educational Tracts, will constitute 
at least three hundred pages. 

The price will be “fifty cents fora single copy; or three dollars for 
ten copies, sent in a single package, and atthe same rate for any larger 
number sent in the same way. 

The subscription must be paid on the reception of thie first number. 

eager a aa RY, 

OMAS C. HARTSHORN, . 
NATHAN BISHOP, } Committee. 
AMOS PERRY, 


Providence, November 6, 1845. 





TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 


This name was first applied to a meeting of teachers similar to those 
now in session in this State, which was held in Tompkins county, New 
York, inthe spring of 1843, at the cal! of Mr. Denman, the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for that county, and which was princi- 
pally under the instruction of Mr. Salem Town, of Aurora. Pre- 
vious to this date, viz., in October, 1839, a meeting of teachers under 
the name of a “Teachers, or Normal Class,” but almost identical 
in its organization and management with what is now known as a 
“Teachers’ Institute,” was held in Hartford, Connecticut, under 
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the auspices of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools. He was induced to make the experiment at his own 
expense in order “ to show the practicability of making some provis. 
ion for the better qualification of common school teachers, by giving 
them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the stud- 
ies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best methods of 
school arrangements, instruction and government under the recita- 
tions and lectures of experienced and well known teachers and edv- 
cators.” At the session of the Legislature in May, of the same year, 
the House of Representatives made an appropriation to be expended 
for this purpose in the several counties of the State, under the direc. 
tion of the Board, which was lost in the Senate, on the alleged ground 
that these classes could not be sustained without a greater expense; and 
if they could, that the classes would be under instruction for too short 
a period. What the Legislature refused to do, the Secretary under- 
took to do himself. A class was formed from such teachers of Hart- 
ford County as were disposed to come together on public notice, and 
placed under the general charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the 
Grammar School. Mr. Wright gave instruction in Grammar and in 
methods of school keeping. Mr. Post, a teacher in the Grammar 
School, reviewed the whole subject of Mental and Practical Arithme- 
tic, with full explanations of the difficult points in Fractions, Roots, 
&c. Prof. Davis explained the different parts of the higher Mathe- 
matics, so far as they were ever taught in district schools, or would 
help to explain elementary Arithmetic. Rev. Mr. Barton, formerly 
connected with the Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, gave lessons in 
Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained how Composition could 
be taught even to the younger classes in school, and gave several {2- 
miliar lectures on school government, and the instruction of very 
young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal of the 
Hartford Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, &c. Mr. 
Snow, Principal of the Centre District School, gave several practical 
lessons in methods of teaching, with classes in his own school. Here 
was a Board of Instruction seldom equalled in any of the Teachers’ 
Institutes of our day. A portion of each day was also devoted to oral 
discussions and written essays on subjects connected with teaching, 
and to visiting the best schools in Hartford. Before separating, the 
members of the Teachers’ Class published a ‘‘ Card,” expressing 
“ their most cordial thanks, for the very excellent course of instruction 
which they have been permitted to enjoy during a few weeks past.— 
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They also beg leave to present their sincere thanks to those gentle- 
men who have so kindly instructed them, for the very familiar, lucid 
and interesting manner in which the different subjects have been pre- 


sented.” 
On the success of this experiment the Secretary of the Board, in 
the Connecticut Common Schoo! Journal, for November, 1839, says, 


« We have no hesitation in saying that a judicious application of onc -fifth of 
the sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representatives to ;:romote 
the education of teachers for common schools, in different sections of the State, 
would have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools 
and the ultimate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half 
the avails of the School Fund in the present way. One thousand at least of the 
eighteen hundred teachers, would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically re- 
vising the studies which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explana- 
tion of all the principles involved, and with reference to the connection which 
one branch of knowledge bears to another, and also to the best methods of com- 
municating each, and the adaptation of different methods to different minds.— 
They would have become familiar with the views and methods of experienced 
teachers, as they are carried out in better conducted schools than those with 
which they had been familiar. They would have entered upon their schools 
with a rich fund of practical knowledge, gathered from observation, conversa- 
tion and lectures; and with many of their own defective, erroneous, and perhaps 
mischeyous views, corrected and improved. Who can tell how many minds 
will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how much injury done to the 
heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence of the injudi- 
cious methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter ? 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, 
in the eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his profession ; and yet the teacher is com- 
pelled todo so under the present order of things. He has no opportv ity af- 
forded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade ; and if he had, there is 
but little inducement held out for him to do this. No man is so insane as to em- 
ploy a workman to construct any valuable or delicate piece of mechanism, who 
is to learn how to do it for the first time on that very article. No one employs 
any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent entrusts the 
management of a lawsuit, involving his property or his reputation, to an attor- 
ney who has not studied his profession and given evidence of his ability. No 
one sends for a physician to administer to his health, who has not studied the 
human constitution and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a shoe 
to be mended, or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, except to an 
experienced workman; and yet parents will employ teachers, who are to educate 
their children for two worlds—who are to mould and fashion and develope that 
most delicate, complicated, and wonderful piece of mechanism, the human be- 
ing, the most delicate and wonderful of all God’s creations—to fit them for 
usefulness in life, to become upright and intelligent witnesses, jurors, electors, 
legislators and rulers, safe in their power to resist the manifold temptations to 
vice and crime which will beset their future path, strong and happy in the 
“ godlike union of right feelings with correct principles,’’ 


During the present year the Institute has been introduced into Ohio 
under the auspices of Chief Justice Lane, of Sandusky City, and the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Town; and into Massachusetts by 
Mr. Mann, who has held four Institutes in different parts of the State, 
numbering in all over five hundred teachers. 
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TEACHERS INSTITUTE AT SCITUATE. 

The following imperfect notice of the proceedings of the Institute 
at Scituate is compiled from a communication which appeared in the 
Providence Journal, and from the minutes kept by the Secretary, 
which have been placed in our hands for this purpose. 


By appointment of the Commissioner of Public Schools, a number 
of the: teachers of Kent and Providence counties and the friends of 
education in the vicinity, assembled at the Academy in Scituate 
on Monday evening, November 17th. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Barnard, who, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, oc- 
cupied the attention of the audience for nearly two hours in an ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion. After touching briefly on the ele. 
ments which must exist together to constitute a successful system of 
public schools—such as an efficient legal organization, good school 
houses, punctual and regular attendance of children at school, clas- 
sification of schools and of scholars, a liberal course of instruction, 
appropriate and uniform books and means of illustration, teachers, 
supervision, support, and the co-operation of parents and the public, 
the speaker proceeded to set forth more particularly, 

1. The relations of the teacher to a system of public schools. 

2. The qualifications of a good teacher. 

3. The modes and means by which these qualifications can be in- 
proved. 

Under the last division he gave a sketch of the origin and progress 
of the Teachers’ Institute, which is now recognised by all practical 
educators as among the most important agencies which can be worked 
for the immediate improvement of schools, by inspiring the right 
spirit and increasing the practical knowledge of the teachers already 
engaged in the business of instruction, The first Institute of which 
he had any knowledge was opened in Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
Autumn of 1839, under the direction of the person then in the super- 
intendence of the common schools of that State, and continued in ses- 
sion four weeks. A similar Institute, or teacher’s class, was organiz- 
ed in the spring and autumn following. In 1842 or ’43 the first Institute 
was organized in New York, and to the educators and teachers of 
that State belongs the credit of perfecting and applying on a broad 
scale this new element of school improvement. Among the teachers 
who would take part in the instruction of this Institute were several 
who had large experience in the Institutes of New York, and one 
especially, (Salem Town,) who had been connected with twenty, 
numbering in all over two thousand teachers. 

Among the subjects which would receive attention during the sittings 
of the Institute were the English language, including spelling, pronun- 
ciation, practice in the elementary sounds, reading, composition, the 
analysis of words; Arithmetic, and especially mental arithmetic, with 
familiar illustrations of the elementary principles of written arithme- 
tic, of fractions, proportions, and the roots; Penmanship, in reference 
to teaching it from the blackboard, and on Winchester’s system ; Ge- 
ography, with special reference to drawing maps, the use of outline 
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maps, and the globes ; Grammar, with special reference to teaching 
it orally and by writing composition, &&c.; Drawing, and such other 
exercises on the slate and black-board as would interest, employ and 
instruct young children. 

An opportunity would be given for addresses, discussions and fa- 
miliar conversation on the great variety of topics embraced in the 
classification, instruction and discipline of schools, and on the best 
modes of securing the co-operation of parents. 

The principal charge of the exercises of the Institute would be 
committed to Mr. Town, in whose long and successful experience in 
the schoolroom an amount of practical knowle.lge had been gathered 
up, on which the members could draw without fear of exhausting the 
supply. Mr. Town would be assisted by Mr. Russell, the distinguish- 
ed teacher of Elocution, of Boston; by Mr. Trueair, Principal of the 
Gilbertsville Academy, and Mr. Gillum, of New York; by Mr. Winches- 
ter and Mr. Mather, the former the author of a system of Penman- 
ship, and the latter, of the system of outline maps, both of which he 
would be glad to see introduced into every district school in the state ; 
and by Rev. Mr. Quimby and Professor Bradbury, so far as their en- 
gagements in the Seminary would permit. 

Parents and the public generally from the vicinity were invited to 
be present during all the exercises of the Institute, and especially in 
the evening, when the addresses and discussions would take a wider 
and more popular range. 

Before concluding, Mr. Barnard introduced to the audience Mr. 
Town, who had, at much personal inconvenience to himself, accepted 
his invitation to assist him in conducting this first session of the 
Teachers’ Institute in Rhode-Island. Mr. Town brings with him a 
zeal in behalf of education which nearly forty years experience in the 
schoolroom has not exhausted, and the frosts of upwards of sixty win- 
ters has not cooled. During the month of October last, he had spent 
two weeks in attendance on several Institutes in New York, and had 
there had an opportunity of witnessing the happy and practical manner 
in which this gentleman conducts the various exercises of an Insti- 
tute, and the zeal and spirit of improvement with which he inspires all 
the members. 

Mr. Town followed with some remarks on the interests which he 
had always felt in the improvement of the rising generation, and which, 
instead of diminishing, grew stronger and warmer as he grew older, 
and especially since he had become acquainted with the alarming de- 
ficiencies in the means of education at the West and South. During 
the past summer he had travelled more than four thousand miles south 
and west of the State of New York, and he was satisfied that the 
population of the country was fast outstripping the provisions made 
for educating the children and youth of the land; and unless we, 
each and all, here and elsewhere, were up and doing, the destinies of 
our country, and of humanity would be in the hands of an ignorant 
people. Mr. Town then spoke of his experience as connected with 
Teachers’ Institutes, which he had no doubt was the most powerful 
agency that could be employed in binding teachers together, in giv- 
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ing them practical knowledge in their profession, and inspiring a zeal 
and spirit of improvement. Although the teachers would be together 
for a short time, he was sure they would separate at the close of the 
week, as friends and brothers separate. 

Tuesday Morning, Nov. 18.—Prayer by Rev. Mr, Quimby; Mr. 
Meader appointed Secretary, who recorded the names of upwards of 
fifty members of the Institute; a Committee on Music appointed. At 
10 o’clock, the regular exercises of the day commenced, and were 
continued as follows :—Introductory Remarks by Mr. Barnard and 
Mr. Town; Simultaneous Exercises in. Grammar, by Mr. Town; 
Recess of 10 minutes, and Singing; Practical Arithmetic, Numer- 
ation, by Mr Gillum; Exercise in the Elementary Sounds of the En- 
glish Language, by Mr. Town; Recess of 5 minutes, and Singing ; 
Remarks on the Analysis of the Language, by Mr. Barnard; 
Lesson in do. by Mr. Town; Penmanship, Ezplanation of his Sys- 
tem, by Mr. Winchester. 

Afternoon.—Remarks on Grammar, as usually taught. by Rev. Mr. 
Harriman ; Lesson on the Terrestrial Globe, by Mr. Town; Recess 
of 5 minutes, and Singing; Intellectual Arithmetic, by Mr. Gillum ; 
Singing ; On Teaching Reading, by Mr. Russell ; Recess, and Sing- 
ing; Practical Arithmetic, by Mr. ‘Trueair. 

Evenjng.—Assembled at the Congregational Meeting House. On 
Expression in Reading, by Mr, Russell, with illustrations by a class 
of the teachers. 

Mr. Barnard cautioned the teachers against the danger of adopting 
hastily, and without a full understanding of all the practical details, 
any new method of teaching, however beautiful it might seem in the 
hands of one who had pursued it for years. The sudden abandon- 
ment of an old method, and adoption of a new, is one of the most 
common causes of failure in a certain class of teachers. He also took 
the occasion to request teachers and school committees to take no 
steps, for the present, about cheating the books now used in the 
schools. As soon as the Institutes had been held in different parts of 
the State, he should propose a plan of operations which he thought 
would secure the great object of uniformity, in all of the schools of 
the same town at least. 

[ We cannot publish further the minutes of the Secretary respecting 
the exercises of the following days. The interest seemed to increase 
to the last moment; and when on Saturday noon the Institute dissolv- 
ed, it was indeed the separation of old friends, and not of individuals 
most of whom knew nothing of each other at the beginning of the week] 


Before adjourning, the Rev. Mr. Quimby, chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose of embodying the views of the Institute on 
the general subject of school improvement, reported the following 
resolutions which were adopted after remarks by different members. 

1. Resolved, That we regard the education of the whole people as absolutely 
necessary to the perpetuity of our institutions both civil and religious. 

2. Resolved, That, among the means for promoting universal education, 
public schools hold a pre-eminent place; and to make them efficient, 


school houses, well qualified teachers, and the hearty co-operation of parents 
are necessary. 
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3. Resolvec, That our experience and observation as connected with the 
Teachers Institute, now a its first session in Rhode-Island, has proved 
that this plan of association and instruction is well calculated to improve the 

ualification of teachers, by affording them facilities to review the studies they 
will be called upon to teach, under the advice and suggestion of those who have 
had much experience in each department; to help teachers who would other- 
wise remain unknown to each other, to a mutual and pleasant acquaintance, and 
at the same time, to arouse the public mind to the importance of the whole sub- 
ject of education ; and we therefore ardently desire that the Commissioner of 

ublic Schools will continue to hold sessions of the'same from time to time in 
different parts of the State. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend the formation of town associations of 
teachers and friends of education for awakening and sustaining a more lively 
interest in public schools, and for the improvement of the members. 


This last resolution was followed up by the formation of an associ- 
ation for Foster and Scituate, which is to meet at Clayville, on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 6th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The following resolutions were proposed by different individuals, 
and unanimously adopted as the views of the whole Institute. 


Resolved, That our thanks are due and are most cheerfully accorded to Mr. 
Barnard, the Commissioner of Public Schools, for his successful efforts in es- 
tablishing Teachers Associations and Institutes in Rhode-Island ; for securing 
for our instruction the assistance of experienced and distinguished teachers 
from abroad during the session of this Institute ; and for his unwearied and well 
directed efforts in advancing the cause of public schools and popular educa- 
tion generally throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge our obligations to Messrs. Town, 
Trueair, and Gillum of New York; Russell, of Massachusetts; Winchester, 
and Mather of Connecticut; Quimby and Bradbury of the Smithville Semi- 
nary, for their valuable and interesting instructions in the subjects which they 
have severally presented to the Institute. 

Resolved, That we would tender our thanks to such of the inhabitants of 
Scituate as have kindly extended the hospitalities of their families to the mem- 
bers of the Institute; and to the proprietors and trustees of the Congregational 
Church, and of the Academy, for the accommodations gratuitously extended 


for our meetings. 

[It was a matter of high gratification to the Institute to receive from the 
citizens of Scituate who had been present from time to time during the ses- 
sion, the following testimonial of their approbation.— Ed.] 


Report of the committee appointed to draft resolutions, expressive of the 
views of persons who have attended on the Teachers’ Institute in Scituate, 
the present week. 

Whereas the education of the youth in a free couutry can only be perfected 
in accordance with the public sentiment which prevails, and which must sus- 
tain those by whose efforts the cause is carried forward, 

And whereas the cause of public education in this State is daily gaining 
strength in the minds of the people, and is also from time to time receiving the 
sanction of the Legislature by the passage of such laws as the members believe 
will best promote that object ; and whereas the expression of individuals and of 
neighborhoods upon this great State and National object may be attended with 
beneficial results ;—Therefvre, 

Resolved by the friends of education here present, That we rejoice to see 
so strong a manifestation of sentiment in favor of the improvement of our pub- 
lic schools. 

Resolved, That during the present week the Teachers’ Institute, opened in 
this place under the care of Mr. Barnard, the State Commissioner. has been 


conducted in a manner highly satisfactory to all who have visited their meet- 
ings. 
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And resolved further, That the gentlemen from abroad, who have attended 
the Institute, for the purpose of imparting instruction to the teachers, have 
shown an unwearied devotion to the object of their visit, not only in view of 
the subject of education in its common acceptation, but also in urging upon the 
teachers the highest and purest standard of morals, as a matter without which 
all education is useless and vain. 

And resolved further, That the conduct of the teachers attending the Insti- 
tute has been such as to give full assurance to the public that they clearly ap. 
preciate the responsibility of their characters as teachers; and the same leads 
us to anticipate the most favorable results to our public schools from the estab- 
lishment of this Institute. 

Scituate, Nov. 22, 1845. JONAH TITUS, Chairman. 

There were upwards of seventy teachers in attendance during the week.— 
The charge to each member, to whom it was convenient to pay any thing, was 
fifty cents. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT WOONSOCKET. 

The Institute was opened on Friday evening, November 2\st in the 
vestry of the Methodist Church, after a prayer by Rev. Mr. Cogge- 
shall, by an Introductory Address from the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, on some of the modes in which the public schools could be im- 
proved this winter. 

The Board of Instruction consists of Messrs. Town, Russell, True- 
air, Gillum, Winchester and Mather, who were present at Scitu- 
ate, and of Mr. Farnum, Principal of the Elm street Grammar School, 
Providence; and Josiah Holbrook, of New York city. The session 
will close on Saturday evening, Nov. 29th. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT NEWPORT. 

The third of the series of Teachers’ Institutes, appointed for this 
season, will commence at Newport, on Monday evening, Dec. Ist, 
and continue in session through the week. 

The Introductory Address will be given on Monday evening. 

The School Committee of Newport have voted to make all the ne- 
cessary local arrangements for the meeting, and to provide for the board 
of all who may attend. Application can be made to William Gilpin, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT KINGSTON. 
The fourth of the series of Teachers’ Institutes will commence at 


Kingston, on Tuesday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, December 2d, and 
continue in session through the week. 


The Introductory Address will be given on Tuesday evening. 


Arrangements have been made to board the members free of ex- 
pense. 


Teachers wishing to join the Institute can make application to the 
Rev. Thomas Vernon. 
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